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CHURCH ON CHURCH GREEN. 
(As seen from the bottom of Sumer street.) 
[NOW UNITARIAN. | 


The first meeting of the proprietors on 
record, was held “at the Bull, in Boston,” 
July 14, 1715. On the 20th of September 
following, they presented a petition to the 
town for “‘ a grant of that piece or parcel of 
land called Church Green, in Summer 
street, for the erecting a meeting house, it 
being a suitable place for that service, and 
by the situation and name thereof intended 
no doubt by our forefathers for that pur- 
pose.” The ‘church was dedicated Jan. 8, 
1717; on which occasion sermons were 
preached by Cotton Mather and Benjamin 
Wadsworth. The Church Covenant was 
signed April 15, 1719. The present edi- 
fice was dedicated Dec. 30, 1814. 

This church is situated at the junction of 
Summer and Bedford streets, one of the 
most beautiful locations in the city. It is 
built of white Chelmsford granite, hammer- 
ed. Its octagonal form and its graceful 
steeple, 190 feet in height, render it one of 
the most pleasing ecclesiastical structures 
in the metropolis. 

[ Dickinson’s Boston Alinanac, 1843. 





Narrative. 








ORIGINAL, 


HELEN AND JULIA. 


Helen and Julia Parker were standing 
by one of the windows of their mother’s 
chamber in Main street, in the city of Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, when the following con- 
versation took place between them. 

Said Helen, ‘‘ Do you see the top of that 
mountain far away to the north east, 
Julia?” 

** Yes,” replied Julia, ‘‘ what of it?” 

_** The place where we spent the summer 
two years ago is near the foot of that moun- 
tain, and I do so wish we were there again. 
There were such charming rides and such 
beautiful prospects, so much to be seen, 
and So™miuch to be learned. I am tired of 
looki 7 ha of the same window day after 
day, where there is nothing to interest one 
in the least.’’ 

** Nothing interesting,” said Julia, “‘ How 
can you think so? Is not the very moun- 
tain you were speaking of always beautiful, 
changing its ‘hues as it does, a thousand 
times a day? And are not those beautiful 
meadows, and those green hills, and that 
broad, blue river interesting ?” 

‘** Yes,” replied Helen, “‘ but we see them 
so often, and always just in the same place. 
One gets tired of Woking at the same ob- 
jects day after day. Then they are so dis- 





| not observe attentively,’’ said Juha. 





tant; I want something near, something 
which I can look at, and examine, and un- 
derstand. I want, as the poet says in that 
passage mamma was reading last evening, 
“To look from nature, up to nature’s 
God.” 

“We can do that,” said Julia, ‘‘ without 
travelling abroad, ‘There are many things 
to excite wonder and admiration even in the 
little garden which lies before us, if we 
would as you say, but examine and under- 
stand them.” 

‘**T have looked at everything in the gar- 
den a thousand times,” said Helen, ‘ and I 
confess I cannot see any thing to excite 
wonder and admiration.” 

** You do not look close enough; you do 
“Now 
let us watch the motions of that robin which 
has just flown into-the pear-tree close by 
us. Speak low, or we shall frighten him.” 
The robin hopped to a branch within a few 
feet of the little girls and began to sing. 
‘*How wonderful,” whispered Julia, ‘ that 
such loud, clear notes should come from 
such a little throat; and that every robin in 
the world should sing exactly the same song. 
Who teaches them? Now he has flown 
into the air. How easily he glides along up 
or down, just where he pleases. If you or 
I should attempt to fly, we should fall upon 
the earth and be dashed in pieces, What 
wonderful adaptation in size, and form, and 
weight, to the element he was designed to 
occupy. But here he comes again, with a 
straw in his mouth. Ah! now] see; he is 
making a nest in that little crotch. Don’t 
you see the small, thin frame work of straw 
and hay ?” 

**O, yes, I see it as plain as can be; and 
here comes another robin with a little piece 
of feather ; there is a pair of them and they 
are helping each other. Dear little crea- 
tures, how glad I am that they have come 
just here where we can see them. Now 
they are twittering together. I am sure 
they understand each other, for they both 
fly off at the same moment ; I wonder what 
they will bring back. See, they have 
brought threads of horse-hair which they 
are weaving into their nest. But what is 
John going to do with that basket of green 
leaves? Let us go and see.” 

They went down into the garden and 
found John in ®*shady corner, strewing 
fresh, green leaves over a frame upon which 
was a great number of large worms. ‘O! 
the ugly creatures,” cried Helen. of What 


could induce you to collect suc mber 
of worms together? But I su you, 
Julia, will find something curiou d in- 


teresting even in these disagreeable worms.” 

*'To be sure I do,” said Julia. “Iam 
glad to see them, for I have long wished to 
observe the habits of the silk-worm.”’ 

** Are these silk-worms? Do such crea- 
tures furnish the material of which our 
beautiful changeable silk-dresses, and our 
pink satin ribbons are made ?”’ 

“Yes, and every silk-worm does exactly 
like all other silk worms. He does nothing 
but eat these green mulberry leaves for a 
certain time ; and then he spins himself a 
beautiful, little, bright colored shell. It is 
composed from beginning to end, of a sin- 
gle, fine, shining thread of a great number 
of yards in length, which can be easily un- 
wound. See, here are two or three begin- 
ning to spiu among these little branches, 
which John has placed over the frame. 
How curiously they fix their threads first to 
one place, and then to another; and then 
how regularly they proceed to fill it up, un- 
til their delicate little house is completed.’ 

‘It is curious,” said Helen, “ very curi- 
ous. I shall like to come and watch them 
for a while every day. But I think we 
have seen all the wonderful things in the 
garden, now.” 

“ Take care,” said Julia, ‘“ what are you 
going to tread upon?” 





“Nothing but an ant-hill,” replied 
Helen. 

** Do not crush it. Let us sit down upon 
this low bench, and observe the little crea- 
tures for a few minutes.” 

The ants were very busy ; some in bring- 
ing out the earth from their underground 
habitations, and others in rolling in small 
pebbles, with which to strengthen its walls, 
or lu carrying seeds and grains which were 
to serve for food. Every one seemed to 
work as hard as he possibly could; and 
they managed with such care not to inter- 
fere with each other, and appeared withal, 
so wise and knowing, that Helen declared 
she thought them more interesting than 
the silk-worms. There was one ant in 
particular, that took such large Joads, and 
went and came so rapidly, that Helen could 
not help thinking he had an unusually large 
family to provide for, and she expressed a 
great deal of sympathy for him. 

As they were going up a gravelled walk 
towards the house, Helen plucked a lily. 
On looking into it, she discovered a bee 
with its thighs loaded with yellow wax. 
** Another curiosity !’’ she exclaimed. 

“You would think it a curiosity, inde¢ 
if you knew its whole history,” said Juli 

** And where can I find its history ?”’ 

**T will ask my father to lend you a book 
upon the habits and economy of bees which 
he has in his library; and which I read 
four years ago, when I was of your age. 
But you see, Helen, that we need not go 
far to find curious and interesting things. 
The little garden in which we stand, is full 
of living creatures, all fulfilling in some 
way the great end of their creation; and 
we could not watch one of them attentively 
even for ten minutes, without seeing some 
evidence of the wisdom and power of the 
being who created them, or without becom- 
ing really interested in them.” 

“T believe you are right, Julia,” said 
Helen. ‘‘ Mamma has often told me that if 
I would exercise my powers of observation 
upon the things around me as you do, in- 
stead of building so many castles in the air, 
and wishing so much for I don’t know 
what, I should be better and happier. You 
have already excited my interest in the rob- 
in, and the silk-worm, and the ant, and the 
bee.” 

The mother of Julia and Helen who 
heard the latter part of this conversation, 
told them that if their lessons were well 
learned and recited, and their task in sew- 
ing well executed, she would towards eve- 
ning take them about two miles out of town 
to a place where a great many bees were 
kept. ‘The lessons were well learned that 
day, and the needles flew. Helen, when 
she studied sat at a low desk with her face 
to the wall, for she found it easier to con- 
fine her attention in such a situation; but 
when she took her sewing she placed herself 
by the window where she could take an oc- 
sional look at the robins, and see how they 
came on in building their nest. 

At precisely four o’clock they were 
ready for their ride, and a delightful ride it 
was. They found old Mrs. Saunders at 
home, and proud to show her garden and 
her beehives. She loved her bees, and she 
told so many curious anecdotes of their 
sagacity, their ingenuity, order and indus- 
try, that Helen declared she should never 
see a bee in a flower again without stopping 
to admire it, instead of shaking it rudely 
out, and calling it an ugly, good for nothing 
creature, as she had been used to do. 

Helen observed that her mother took 
away one of the little boxes which had been 
placed on the tops of the hives. At tea- 
time there was a large piece of honeycomb 
upon the table almost as white as snow and 
filled with delicious honey. Helen liked 
honey, but she became so much interested 
in her father’s account of the curious con- 





adaptation to the purpose for which the 
were used, that she almost forgot to taste it. 

From this day it was observed that Helen 
did not spend so much of her, time sitting 
with her chin in her hand as she had for- 
merly done. She did not wish so often that 
she was in this place, or that place, or any 
where but just the place she happened to 
be in. She read more; not stories merely, 
but good, useful books ; and she became so 
well informed in natural history, particular- 
ly in ornithology and eutomology, that she 
was frequently referred to as authority when 
conversation was directed to those subjects; 
while she had stored her mind with such a 
number of curious anecdotes, that she be- 
came a great favorite with children who 
were never. tired of hearing ‘‘ Helen’s pret- 
ty stories.” 8. 8. A. 








Learning. 








HONOR AND DUTY. 


Willie had not any malice in his disposi- 
tion—he could not cherish ill will against 
any one, when his mind had time to cool. 
He and Tom played together in the after- 
noon. To be sure, Tom seemed to feel 
rather awkward, and less ready to be for- 
given, than Willie to forgive. Neither of 
them said a word about the matter, how 
ever, till the school-bell summoned them 
from their play. 

Tom’s desk was at the side of Willie’s, 
and James sat behind him. 

“ Who laughed aloud?” asked Mr. Ben- 
ton, in a stern tone. 

Willie was the culprit. He had seen 
Tom repeatedly draw the feather of a pen 
across the ear of a boy in front of him, who 
impatiently brushed away the fly, as he 
thought it, several times, and even gave 
himself a sound box on the ear to get rid of 
him. 

“Te he!” neighed Willie, tickled be- 
yond control. 

** James Doane—Who laughed?” 

“‘T didn’t hear nobody,” said James; 
and Willie was puzzled to know whether 
it was a downright lie, expressed in. his 
usual bad grammar, or an evasion. But he 


| scorned to be sheltered from punishment by 


deception. He rose and stood in his seat. 

“What! Was it you, William Rogers ?” 

“Yes, sir. I could not help it.” 

‘“‘T am rather disposed to excuse you, be- 
cause you are usually so careful not to do 
wrong. But what did you see that was so 
diverting? Any mischief?’ 

‘*T had rather not tell, sir.” 

“Tell me, immediately, or come and 
take your feruling.” 

Willie hesitated a moment, and took a 
glance at Tom. But he knew by that mo- 
mentary glimpse of his face, that it was in 
vain to hope for a confession in that quar- 
ter. So he manfully strode down the aisle, 


‘and held out his hand. A little soft hand it 


was, and the claps which fell upon it made 
it tingle smartly. 

There was a general rustle in the benches, 
and then a perfect silence. 

“* Are you willing to tell me now ?” 

‘¢ No, piri?’ 

Clap—clap! ‘Now?’ said the master, 
holding the ferule ready for another blow. 

‘* Please to excuse me, sir ; I think I ought 
not to tell.’ 

** How so?” 

“It would not be doing as I would be 
done by, to bring others into trouble.” 
And he added in his own mind, “and it 
would be returning evil for evil, to tell tales 
of Tom.” 

** Well, you may go to your seat. You 
have mistaken your duty, but you have 
shown yourself a brave boy in doing it. 
After school, I will talk the matter over 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








There was another general rustle in the 
benches, as the boys resumed ‘their tasks. 
Willie’s own, reflections, as he sat with his 
head resting on his arms, upon the front of 
his desk, brought him to the conclusion 
that he had done wrong not to answer when 
he was questioned. He reflected that the 
master had a right to his testimony—had a 
right to know all that was going on in his 
school-room. He resolved to give the boys, 
one and all, fair warning that he had chang- 
ed his mind about it. ‘ I need not go and 
infor,” thought he, “I can at least pro- 
mill tat, and that is all I need engage 
for. ™ ‘ihe 

The boys all gathered round Wilke, as 
he came out of the school-house, to know 
what Mr. Benton had said to him. 

T suppose you had a real jawing,’”” said 

om. 

“There was no occasion for jawing, as 
you call it, for I told him at once I would 
tell him the truth, the whole truth, and noth- 
ing but the truth) whenever he asked me, 
and if it was about the biggest boy in the 
school. So now you all know what to look 
out for. Don’t you let me see you doing 
what you do not want him to know.” 

There was a murmur of surprise at this. 
Some approved, and some growled. 

“ And I do not want any of you to lie for 
me,’’ said Willie, proudly. ‘‘ You may tell 
the truth of me, and welcome, and I will 
stand the consequences.” 

“Did you tell him of me?” asked Tom, 
with some trepidation. ‘‘ Did you tell what 
set you out laughing ?” 

** No—he did not ask.” 

‘“‘T would have told,” said one of the big 
boys, ‘‘ to pay Tom for this morning.” 

“‘T could have paid him before, if I had 
wanted to,” 

“* Wh? didn’t you, then?” 

**I did not choose to do it.” 

“‘ Why not, I should like to know. We 
all know, if you could stand there, and take 
it, from the master, when you might have 
got off, you are pretty good stuff. What 
made you so mighty tame this morning ?” 

“If Tom had given me such a slap on 
the chops, I would have made his black and 
blue, I know,’’ said James. 

** You think two wrong things make one 
right one, that’s your arithmetic, Jim,” 
said Willie, laughing, and running off. 

“Tf ever you raise your hand to him 
again, you’re a mean fellow,” said Jim to 
Tom, who looked rather sheepish. 

**He has paid you,” said George Mur- 
ray, one of the older boys, ‘ good for evil.’”’ 

** Come, let us all agree to tell the truth 
when we are asked,” said another boy, “I 
am tired of fighting shy.” 

“Yes, I think Billy is right,” said 
George. 

Some agreed to act on the new principle; 
others began to talk about informers and 
tale-bearers. On the whole, Willie’s straight 
forward honesty pleased them, so far re- 
mote from malice, or any disposition. to 
bring his playmates into trouble; and the 
older boys after this took a great deal more 
notice of him. He became a general pet 
and favorite. 

Mr. Benton often stood at the door to 
watch the boys at their play. Occasional- 
ly he would take the bat, and join them in 
a game of ball, to induce the older boys to 
exert themselves in some active exercise, 
after sitting at their desks in school. He 
was much diverted one day to see little 
Willie playing run across with them. Any 
other little boy in the school would have 
been knocked over perhaps a dozen times, 
or driven out of the limits. But one long 
limbed fellow would jump over him if he 
happened to be in his way; another, find- 
ing him in his path, would catch him up, 
and run with him to the end of the course. 
George Murray happening to stumble over 
him, took him on. his shoulders, and ran to 
and fro, till in an attempt to dodge the pur- 
suit of the “ old man,” they both fell down 
together, and were caught. Then they 
stood, like Goliath and his armor bearer, in 
comparative size, two against a host; and 
now and then a boy would pretend a sprain- 
ed foot, and hop instead of running, while 
Willie made his little feet fly in pursuit of 
him. Qnce, in running down a slope with 
a troop of his new friends, Willie tripped 
over a stone, and another boy fell over him; 
that tripped up another who was close be- 
hind, the others were unable to stop, them- 
selves, and down. they all tumbled like a 
row of bricks, and lay in a heap like the 
slain upon a battle field -~ Willie Rogers; 

















INTERIOR VIEW OF THE FLOATING CHURCH OF OUR SAVIOUR, FOR SEAMEN 


In the last Companion, there was an ez- 
terior view of the Floating Chapel for Sea- 
men in New York. The above is an inte- 
rior view of the same building. 
from the “ Sheet Anchor.” 





It is copied | 








MARAT ee Le ta 


How delightful it would be to see the 
Chapel filled with h:rdy seamen, in their 
blue jackets and white trowsers, with their 
wives and children seated beside them, lis- 
tening to the preaching of the gospel. 








Benevolence. 








THE POOR AND THE RICH MAN. 


Translated from the German for the Youth’s Companion. 


{n old times, when the dear Lord yet 
walked upon earth among men, it happen- 
ed that he one evening was very tired, and 
night overtook him, before he had reached 
a place of shelter. But finally he perceiv- 
ed before him, two houses; the one large 
and beautiful, the other small and misera- 
ble ; the first belonging to a rich, the sec- 
wnd to a poor man. Then thought our 
ford, to the rich man, “I shall be no bur- 
den, I will therefore knock at his door.” 
When the rich man heard the knock, he 
opened his window, and asked the stranger 
what he wished? The Lord answered, “I 
wish but anight’s lodging.” The rich man 
surveyed the traveller from head to foot, 
and because the dear Lord wore a mean 
dress and did not look like one who had 
much gold in his pocket, he shook his head 
and said, “I cannot take you in, my cham- 
bers are full of vegetables and grain; be- 
sides, should I entertain every one who 
knocks, I might soon take up the beggar’s 
staff myself. Seek a welcome elsewhere.” 
Therefore he closed his window, and left 
the dear Lord standing without. ‘Then the 
Lord turned his back to him, went over to 
the small house, and knocked there. Im- 
mediately the poor man opened his little 
door, and begged the wanderer to enter, 
and spend the night with him. “It is al- 
ready dark,” said he, “‘ and to-night you can 
travel no farther.” This pleased the dear 
Lord, and he stepped in; the wife of the 
poor man, gave him her hand, bade him 
welcome, asked him to make himself at 
home, and said she had not much, but such 
as it was, she gave him gladly, from her 
heart. ‘Then she put some potatoes on the 
fire, and while they cooked, she milked her 
goat, that they might have a little bit of 
milk therewith. And when the table was 
set, the dear Lord sat down and ate with 
them, and the simple food tasted good to 
him, for there were contented faces around 
it. When they had eaten, and it was time 
to sleep, the wife called her husbaed aside, 
and said, “ Listen, dear husband! we will 
make up for ourselves to-night a little straw, 
in order that the stranger may sleep in our 
bed, for he has travelled all day, and that 
wearisome.” 

“*Gladly, and from my heart,” answered 
he, “I will urge him,”—went to the dear 
Lord and begged him to lie in their bed 
and rest his weary limbs. The dear Lord 
would not at first take it from them, but 
they would not leave him till he yielded to 
their entreaties. They, however, slept on 
a little straw on the floor. In the morning 
they rose early and cooked for their guest, 
as good a breakfast as they could. When 
the sun shone through the little window, 
and the dear Lord had arisen, he ate again 
with them, and would then go on his way. 
When he stood in the door, he said, “ be- 
cause you are so benevolent and pious, wish 
three wishes, and I will grant them.” Then 
said the poor man, ‘ What else should I 
wish but eternal salvation, and that we two, 
as‘long as we live, have good health and our 























daily bread; as for the third, I know of 
nothing to wish for.” The dear Lord said, 
** Wilt thou not wish a new house for this 
old one?” ‘The man :aid “ yes, he would 
like it very much.” ‘Then the Lord fulfill- 
ed their wishes, and changed the old house 
into a new one, and went his way. 

When it was broad day-light, the rich 
man arose, and when he looked from his 
window, he saw a beautiful new house 
where formerly only a mean hut had stood. 
He opened his eyes, called his wife, and 
said, ‘‘ Wife, see now, what has happened? 
Last night there stood there a miserable 
hut, now it is a fine new house; run over 
and see how it has come to pass.’”” The 
wife ran and asked the poor people con- 
cerning it, who told them of the strange 
guest they had entertained, and how he had 
given them three wishes ; eternal salvation, 
health in this life, their daily bread, and 
this fine, new house. Then the wife ran 
and told her husband all she had heard. 
The husband said, ‘‘I could tear and beat 
myself! if I only had known! the stranger 
came to me also, but I sent him away.” 
**Hasten then,” said the wife, “ mount 
thine horse, the man has not gone far; 
thou must overtake him, and win from him 
three wishes for thyself. Then the rich 
man rode forth, overtook the dear Lord, 
spoke smoothly to him, and said he must 
not be displeased that he had not admitted 
him to his house, he had sought for the key 
to the door, but he had departed in the 
meantime ; if he came back that way would 
he not visit him’”’ ‘ Yes,” said the dear 
Lord, “if I return, I will do so.” Then 
the rich man asked if he could not give him 
three wishes, as well as his neighbor? 
“ Yes,” said the dear Toe ‘but it would 
not be good for you.” e rich man how- 
ever hoped thereby great treasures to win, 
and at last the dear Lord said, “‘ ride home, 
and t ree first wishes shall be fulfilled.” 


Then ich man rode homewards, think- 
ing 0 way, for what he should wish. 
Whil s thinking, the horse became un- 


easy, and disturbed him in his tboughts. 
when he grew angry, and said to his horse 
in a rage, ‘I wish thy neck were broken!” 
As he spake the word, plump! fell he upon 
the ground, and the horse lay dead ; so was 
his first wish fulfilled. As, however, he 
was an avaricious man, he would not leave 
the saddle behind him, so he took it off, 
hung it over his own back, and set forth 
again, on foot. He comforted himself that 
he had two wishes left, but as he went on 
through the sand, the noon-day sun shone 
upon him, he became heated and vexed, the 
saddle pressed heavily on his back, and he 
could not decide upon his second wish. 
Then he thought of his wife, sitting at home 
in her cool chamber, and became angry 
again and said, “I wish she were sitting 
there on this saddle, and could not get down 
from it, instead of my creeping along here 
with it, on my back.” As the last word 
left his mouth, the saddle vanished from his 
shoulders, and he perceived that his second 
wish was gone. Then he began to run, 
that he might soon get home and decide 
quietly there, upon something great for his 
last wish. As he entered his chamber, 
however, there sat his wife upon the saddle, 
and could not move from it, but wept and 














lamented. Then said he, “only remain 
there, and I will give thee all the riches of 
the world.” She said, however, “ of what 
use would they be to me while I set always 
on a saddle? thou hast wished me upon it, 
thot must wish me down again.” 
of himself, he could not help wishing that 
she were separate from the saddle, and 
could descend from it, and the wish was at 
once fulfilled. He gained nothing but vex- 
ation, fatigue, and a lost horse; the poor 
people, however, lived contentedyand.pigt 

till the end of their days. 





Nursery. 











THE IMPATIENT BOY REFORMED. 


“Oh, dear, dear, every morning when I 
get up, I have to be washed ;” said little 
Joseph Lowell, with a most rueful looking 
face. He sunk his fat hands to the bottom 
of the bowl, and looked clise and still at 
the chubby face peeping up from the clear 
water. 

‘* There isn’t a bit of dirt on it,—I wash- 
ed it clean last night, and haven’t done 
anything but sleep since. Oh dear, I wish 
we didn’t have to wash !”” 

** You do!” said the housemaid, who was 
a scold of a girl, ‘ well, I wont have you 
paddling here all day ;” and she splashed 
the water all over Joseph’s face with her 
big hand, now and then patting across his 
lips, when his mouth would go wah, wah, 
for Joseph was kicking and screaming at a 
grest rate. The noise brought out Mrs. 
Lowell, who wiped Joseph’s face and hands 
very quietly, and led him into the other 
room, where she sat him down by the 
window. 

Joseph had stopped screaming, and now 
sat very straight, with one foot twisted 
about the leg of the chair, and the other 
swinging back and forth very fast. His 
face looked quite red and swollen, and his 
lips were dreadfully pouted, with now and 
then a small bubble working out between 
them. 

Little Julia saw that all wasn’t just right 
with her brother, and she ran along and 
held up her cheek, saying, “‘ Kiss mejo- 
dy; won’t you kiss me ?” a 

‘“‘ No,” said the snarling boy, determined 
not to give up his ill-humor. 

Poor Julia looked all around; she could 
see nothing to please her brother with, so 
she went to the garden and plucked a beau- 
tiful rose, and held it up to him,— 

‘* It is very pretty and sweet, dear broth- 
er, won’t you take it ?” 

“No,” said Joseph, and he push’d the 
good little girl with his elbow, and in so do- 
ing the stem of the rose was broken, and 
fell upon the carpet. 

Julia’s heart was full, and she laid her 
head upon her mother’s lap and burst into 
tears. Mrs. Lowell looked at Joseph’s sur- 
ly looking face, and said very kindly,— 

““My poor unhappy boy—how I pity 
you 

Joseph was very unhappy. Naughty 
children are always so; yet he was too sel- 
fish to put away his ill-humor, and make his 
mother and sister happy. 

The window was open, and the pleasant 
sunshine, the singing birds, and sweet morn- 
ing air, and the loving faces of his mother 
and sister, were enough to make any child’s 
heart glad. 

At this moment a beautiful butterfly 
came in from the garden, and after dancing 
awhile about the room, alighted upon the 
forehead of Joseph. 

Julia had watched its every motion, and 
now she gave a scream of delight; but Jo- 
seph rudely struck the insect with his hand 


— it faltered—whirled round, and then fell: 


upon the floor, where it lay upon its side, 
its small legs moving as if in pain. 

Joseph now felt how sinful he had been— 
for he was not cruel, though very'passion- 
ate. He sat down upon the a 
the butterfly in his hand, and tried to make 
it stand. It could not. It was quite dead. 

Little Julia put her arms about his neck, 
and kissed his cheek, while the tears ran 
from Joseph’s eyes, and fell beside the dead 
butterfly. 

** Julia, did you know I have murdered?” 
said Joseph very solemnly. 

‘No, oh! no, that is to kill any body,” 
replied Julia, hugging him still harder, and 
loving him a great deal more, now she half 
feared nobody else would love him. 

“IT struck the butterfly, because I was 
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- He will be a very unhappy man, if not | 
“® unless he becomes more gentle.” 


‘for you will be gentle, and I will love you | 


“Wwill seem to say, ‘‘ You were angry, Jo- 
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ngry ; and mother says, when we are an- 
ty without a cause, we are murderers. 
Dh! dear, dear, what a bad man I shall be, | 
et so angry !” 

o, he won’t, will he, mother?” said | 


a very dangerous one,” said his mother, 


| 
| 


“There, I knew you wouldn’t, Joseph, | 
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sed his sister’s cheek two or | 

and wished he were as kind 

ig as little Julia. 

What shall we do with the poor butter- 
osseph ; shall we bury it, and put up 

little grave-stones ?” 

o, I will pin it up here, Julia, beside 

window ; and every time I look at it, it 









seph, aud murdered me.” 

The butterfly staid there all summer, and 
Joseph thought, and so did his mother, that 
although it had lived but a short time, and 
was nothing but a poor little insect, it had 
done some good in the world; for it had 
helped to make a very impatient boy more 


gentle, and to learn to govern his temper. 
The Child's Gem. 














ORIGINAL. 


THE SAILOR BOY. 


Here is a boy, just going to sea. There 
is a ship at anchor in the harbor, and his 
father has just come down to see him off. 
He is taking leave of his father, and soon 
he will be on board the ship, and sailing off 
at a great rate. 

There are some boys, of a roving dispo- 
sition, who take a great fancy to go to sea. 
They are tired of the restraint of their pa- 
rents, and of the every day affairs of home; 
and they think if they can only get off 
to sea, they shall be free from these re- 
straints, and be their own men. And then 
they think they shall see the world of won- 
ders. So, we suppose this boy thought. 
But, soon his bright visions vanished. 
When he got on board ship, he found him- 
self under new restraints, harder to be 
borne than any he had ever known at home. 
The captain was cross, and he had to step 
ickly, or get the rope over his back. 
sailors were a rude and wicked set of 
s, who showed him no kindness, but 
sport of all his troubles. He was 
ed about without mercy. The first 
Mt, he was dreadfully sea-sick. He did 
‘Get over it fom, many a day; yet he had 
_ to work amd wait on all hands. They 
made hint ¢limb up to the top of the masts, 
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| when he was so sick he thought he should 


ave fallen into the sea, And then his fare 
as coarse and hard. When at home, he 
ept on a soft feather-bed ; (for his mother 
s very indulgent to him ; though we think 
f@bad plan for children to sleep on fea- 
iérs) It makes them tender and unfit to 
endure hardships.) But as we were say- 
ing,—instead of his soft feather-bed, this 
Boy had a hard hammock, hung up ina 
» dark and damp forecastle. And, instead of 














made for him, he had nothing but hard bis- 
cuit and salt meat. 


Soon, the ship was out of sight of land ; 
and as the boy looked out on every side, he 
saw nothing but the broad ocean. Now, 
let him fare ever so hard, there was no es- 
cape. He could not get away. But it was 
not long, before there came a heavy storm. 
The Lord commanded, and raised the 
stormy wind, which lifted up the waves of 
the sea, so that they appeared like a vast 
pile of mountains, heaped up, one upon an- 
other. On these, the ship mounted up to 
the heavens, and then went down again to 
the depths. When they were on the top of 
these mountain waves, and looked down in- 
to valleys below, it was frightful; and every 
time the ship went down, the poor little boy 
thought they should certainly be swallowed 
up. Indeed, the storm was so terrible, that 
the old sailors gave up all for lost. Now 
James thought of his own home, and his 
quiet fireside, and his kind mother, who 
used to supply all his wants. He thought 
of those times, when the winds whistled 
about his father’s house, and the snow blew 
terribly—but he was securely sitting by the 
blazing fire, or sleeping in his warm bed. 
But now, he reeled to and fro, and stagger- 
ed like a drunken man, and was at his wit’s 
end. (Prov. 103 ; 23—27.) 

But the Lord saved the ship from being 





swallowed up of the waves. After some 


time, the ship came into port. But here, 
new trials awaited poor James. He had 
none to advise or direct him. He went 
ashore with the rest of the crew. But they 


had hardly set foot on land, when they were 
met by one of those harpies, who keep sail- 
ors’s boarding houses, and persuaded him to 
go to his house. There he was forced to 
drink with the rest, till at last they made 
him drunk, and robbed him of the little 
change his father gave him; and he had to 
be carried on board the vessel, and thrown 
into his hammock. There he slept away 


a fool. When he found out what had hap- 
pened to him, he began to cry, but the sail- 
ors only laughed at him. 

Many more hardships he endured, and 
some abuse too monstrous to be mentioned. 
He was gone two years; and when he re- 
turned, he hardly looked like the same 
boy. He had become hardened, like the 
rest of the sailors, and could drink his grog 
as freely, and curse and swear as roundly 
as any of them. But, when he set foot on 
his native shore, he said to himself, ‘‘ 1 have 
got enough of the sea; I will go home and 
stay with my father and mother.’’ But, 
when he arrived at his father’s house, he 
heard not that pleasant voice that used to 
welcome him home—he saw not that coun- 
tenance that used to greet him with a 
smile—his mother was not there—the tomb- 
stone in the burying ground told where 
she was. N. 











Parental. 


DENYING AN INDULGENCE. 


When your child is strongly desiging an 
indulgence, his heart is so engro with 
the desire, that persuasion and rém@poning 
have no effect. Unless the indulgenée is of 
such a character that you are willing he 
should try it, and experience its ill effects, 
you must command, not attempt to per- 
suade. Let me illustrate my meaning. A 
boy comes to his mother for permission to 
go out into the street to play during the 
evening. 

““No, my child,” says the mother, “I 
had rather you would not go. They are 
bad boys, and you will learn bad habits. I 
think you had better stay in.” 

“But, mother, I do not think they are 
bad boys. William and John are there, 
and I don’t see why I cannot go.” 

“They use bad language, and are rude; 
besides, it is cold. I don’t think it would 
be pleasant for you to-night. I think you 
will be much happier if you stay with us.’ 

‘Why, mother, if they use bad language 
I will come away. They are going to have 
a fine game, and I want to go very much.” 

Thus there is protracted discussion which 
probably ends in the victory of the boy. 
‘The mother does not perceive that all her 
arguments are entirely nullified by the boy’s 
strong desire for the indulgence. That 
completely intoxicates him. It is perfectly 
idle, at such a time, to attempt to convince 












_ the nice cakes and pies that his mother 





him. He is blinded completely; and the 


his liquor; but when he got up he felt like | 


only proper course is to say mildly, but 
firmly, ‘‘ No, my child, you must not go.” 
“Why not, mother? I want to go.” “I 
cannot tell you why not now. I will talk 
with you about it another time.” Then let 
the mother wait until her son has spent 
some evening happily at home, and just be- 
fore he retires to rest; while his conscience 
is at peace, and his mind predisposed in fa- 
vor of domestic duty and happiness—let her 
point out to him the reason why she keeps 
him from the circles of pollution and sin. 
Let all similar requests for sinful or dan- 
gerous indulgence always be decided by au- 
thority, and not by persuasion, unless, as 
was mentioned above, you leave your child 
to decide for himself, that he may learn 
from experience. This, however, ought to 
be done very seldom and with great cau- 
tion ; or else you will find, that while you 
were endeavoring to disgust him with the 
evils of sin, you will have been hardening 
his conscience against its guilt—Early 


Piety, 
PARENTAL DISHONESTY. 


Be perfectly honest and sincere with your 
children at all times. It is truly surprising 
to what an extent there prevails, even in 
Christian families, parental dishonesty. 
How many threats which were never really 
meant to be executed! How many prom- 
ises never designed to be fulfilled! ‘There 
are some subjects upon which parents seem 
to feel privileged to practise every art of de- 
ception and falsehood. I will take as an 
example of the rest, the administering ot 
medicine in sickness. 

“Come, my child,” says the mother, 
bringing the nauseous potion, ‘here is 
something good for you.” 

The child shakes his head, and turns 
murmuring away, showing by his conduct, 
that his mother has often told him similar 
falsehoods before. 

“Tt is good, and you must take it, or 
else you will not get well; come, take it 
quick,” 

The child still refuses, and the parent, 
after a feeble struggle, gives over the con- 
test; inwardly resolving to accomplish, b 
secret artifice, what she has failed of doing 
by an open lie. Sugar, and sweetmeats, 
and pleasant drinks are resorted to, to dis- 
guise the bitterness of the medicine, and 
every means taken to induce the little pa- 
tient to receive the necessary remedy. But 
the child who has hardihood enough to dis- 
obey a command, will generally have cun- 
ning enough to detect artifice, and he will 
contrive to keep the family in suspense for 
hours, while he eludes every effort to de- 
ceive him into an inadvertent compliance 
with parental wishes. It is truly affecting 
at such a time to see, by the looks of suspi- 
cion and distrust with which every approach 
of his parents is regarded, that they have so 
often deceived him, that his confidence in 
them is entirely destroyed. 

But the question will arise, ‘‘ What shall 
be done in such a case?” Be open and 
sincere, and trust to your authority, not to 
deception. ‘My boy, here is some medi- 
cine for you, bitter medicine; I am sorry 
that it is necessary for you to take it.” Ih 
he demurs, bring in the authority of acom- 
mand; and if that should fail, settle the 
controversy at once by a mild and calm, but 
decided appeal to force. If your previous 
management is what it ought to have been, 
this last will not be necessary, unless the 
child is very young; and a few examples oi 

authoritative decision on your part, will 
soon make him as docile and obedient on a 
sick bed as in any other scene. You say, 
perhaps, that it is very hard, when one you 
love so tenderly is writhing with pain, or 
perhaps in danger of death, to thwart his 
wishes, or add to his suffering. This is 
true; and duty in many other cases is very 
painful; but it must be performed.—J0. 

















Religion. 








THE WANDERING CHILD. 


In a solitary place among the groves, a 
child wandered whithersoever he would. 

He believed himself alone, and wist not 
that one watched him from the thicket, and 
that the eye of his parent was on him con- 
tinually ; neither did he mark whose hand 
had opened a way for him thus far. 

All things that he saw were new to him; 
therefore he feared nothing. 











He cast himself down in the long grass, 


and as he lay, he sang till his voice of joy 
rang through the woods. 

When he nestled among the flowers, a 
serpent arose from the midst of them; and 
when the child saw how its burnished coat 
glittered in the sun like the rainbow, he 
stretched forth his hand to take it to his 
bosom. 

Then the voice of his parent cried from 
the thicket, ‘‘ Beware!” 

And the child sprang up, and gazed 
above and around, to know whence this 
voice came ; but when he saw not, he pres- 
ently remembered it no more. 

He watched how a butterfly burst from its 
shell, and flitted faster than he could pur- 
sue, and soon rose far above his reach. 
When he gazed and could trace its flight 
no more, his father put forth his hand, and 
pointed where the butterfly ascended, even 
into the clouds. 

But the child saw not the sign. 

A fountain gushed forth amid the shad- 
ows of the trees, and ‘its waters flowed into 
a deep and quiet pool. 

The child kneeled on the brink, and, 
looking in, he saw his own bright face, and 
it smiled upon him. 

As he stooped yet nearer to meet it, a 
voice once more said ‘‘ Beware!” 

The child started back ; but he saw that 
a gust ruffled the waters, and he said with- 
in himself, ‘It was but the voice of the 
breeze.” 

And when the broken sunbeams glanced 
on the moving waters, he laughed, and dip- 
ped his foot, that the waters might again 
be ruffled; and the coolness was pleasant 
to him. 

The voice was now louder, but he regard- 
ed it not, as the winds bore it away. 

At length, he saw something glittering in 
the depths of the pool; and he plunged in 
to reach it. 

As he sank, he cried aloud for help. 

Ere the waters had closed over him, his 
father’s hand was stretched out to save him. 

And, while he yet shivered with chillness 
and fear, his parent said unto him: 

“Mine eye was upon thee, and thou 
didst not heed; neither hast thou beheld 
my sign, nor hearkened to my voice. If 
thou hadst thought on me, I had not been 
hidden.” 

Then the child cast himself on his fa- 
ther’s bosom, and said: 

‘Be nigh unto me still; and mine eyes 
shall wait on thee, and mine ears shall be 
open unto thy voice for evermore. 
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AFFECTING MEETING. 


The following simple, yet deeply solemn 
and instructive incident, well illustrates the 
nature of the present revival in this city : 

An intelligent, enterprizing man in the 
walks of business, had become inclined by 
the feelings of his own mind, and without 
influence from others, to think on eternity, 
the truths of religion. He redeemed time 
from his moments of relaxation to read the 
Bible, and its truths often formed the sub- 
ject of his thoughts. The more he read, 
the more he saw the majesty and purity of 
the truth there revealed, the holiness, jus- 
tice, and terror of the Divine law, and his 
own guilty, lost state as a sinner. He was 
thus led to pray to that God who had re- 
vealed this truth, but still he was not con- 
scious of any marked change in his own 
feelings. At length his attention became 
peculiarly drawn to the delineation of the 
Saviour’s life and character. It formed the 
subject of his thoughts. So deep and 
strong were those feelings that he could 
hardly help speaking of them to others. He 
was not conscious of having passed through 
a season of conviction for sin, the thought 
had not once entered his mind that he was 
forgiven of God, he only knew that he ad- 
mired the charactetjof Christ. He had a 
strong desire to tell others what a glorious 
being Christ is. He felt so strong a desire 
to tell an acquaintance of the feelings he 
had on the subject, that he set out to go to 
his counting-room to tell him what a discov- 
ery he had made in the beauty and excel- 
lence of the character of Christ., It occurr- 
ed to him that his friend would regard this 
as a singular errand, but on his way he met 
the friend whom he sought in the street ; 
and after the customary civilities he observ- 
ed to him, “I was wishing to tell you 
how much I have been interested of late, in 
studying the character of Christ. It appears 
to me I never knew before what a perfect 





and excellent being he is.” ‘My dear 
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sir,” said his friend, ‘ I have just found him | 


to be precious to my soul.” They grasped 
each other’s hands, and the scene which 
follo ved may be easier imagined than de- 
scribed. 

They immediately retired to the counting- 
‘room of the latter, and there spent a few 
happy moments in telling each other their 
mutual feelings- And they found a wonder- 
ful and striking coincidence. Their pres- 
ent feelings too were in delightful harmony, 


and that on a subject in which they had be-’ 


fore felt little or no interest. During this 
interview, the individual first mentioned, 
gained evidence of having become a parta- 
ker in Christ, and now, these two friends, 
joined to each other by a new tie, “ go on 
their way rejoicing.” This is a species of 
revival which the arch enemy can neither 
counterfeit nor counteract—this is the fin- 
ger of God.— Boston Watchman, 1842. 








Editorial. 


TRANSFORMATION OF INSECTS. 

In the Companion of Aug. 1, we gave some 
account of the singular: process by which the 
beautiful caterpillar of the Swallow-tailed But- 
terfly changes into the chrysalis state; and we 
observed that we had preserved one of these cat- 
erpillars, for the purpose of watching its differ- 
ent transformations, till it should assume its last 
and handsomest form, that of the butterfly. We 
promised that when this caterpillar (of which we 
gave an engraved sketch) should make its ap- 
pearance as a butterfly, we would endeavor to 
made asketch of that also, and place it in our 
columns, so that our young friends might see 
what widely different shapes the same insect, in 
the wonderful order of Providence, is made to 
assume. 

A few days ago, when we were expecting the 
butterfly to make his appearance, we were much 
astonished to observe an insect of a very differ- 
ent character, escape from the chrysalis, through 
a hole which he gnawed in one side of it. This 
insect was an Ichneumon fly, of which the fol- 
lowing is a figure, of the natural size. 





It is a matter of curious interest how this lit- 
tle creature had become possessed of the chrysal- 
is, and what had become of the butterfly, of 
which there was no sign, and the chrysalis was 
left by the ichneumon entirely empty. The fact 
is a wonderful one in natural history. It com- 
pensated us for the disappointment of not seeing 
the expected butterfly; and an accouut of it 
must serve as a substitute for the promised 
sketch of the butterfly. 

It is the practice of the ichneumon flies to take 
advantage of the labors of other insects in pro- 
viding for their progeny, in the same way as the 
bird called the cuckoo lays its eggs in the nest 
of another bird. The ichneumon is hence call- 
ed a cuckoo-fly. This curious proceeding on 
the part of the ichneumon gives rise to much 
greater ingenuity than is exercised by the 
cuckoo bird; and the insect not only appro- 
priates to itself the nest of another, wherein to 
deposit its eggs, but even makes a nest of the 
bodies of-other insects, so that in due time those 
bodies may serve as food for its progeny. 

In the present cise, while the caterpillar of 
the Swallow-tailed Butterfly was feeding, and 
preparing for its chrysalis state, an ichneumon 
fly deposited an egg in its body. This egg was 
hatched, probably, very soon after the caterpil- 
lar had formed its chrysalis, and the young ich- 
neumon immediately availed itself of the means 
of subsistence, which its’ provident parent had 
secured for it, and continued to feed upon the 
body of the caterpillar till it was all consumed, 

and the fly, full grown, was ready to emerge 
from its stolen nest. 

How wonderful is the instinct which guides 
the little insect thus to make provision for its 
young. It seems to be rather the work of rea- 
son than of instinct. And what is still more 
wonderful, the same instinct teaches the young 
ichneumon, as soon as it is hatched—and which 
is then called a grub—to avoid devouring any 
vital part, so that it may not kill the caterpillar, 
as in that case it would be useless for food. Is 
not the wisdom of God manifest in all this? 




















Until the study of natural history, and close 
observation of the habits of insects, had explain- 
ed the matter, even distinguished naturalists 
found great difficulty in accounting for the pro- 
geny of ichneumons issuing from the chrysalis 
of a butterfly. 

It is not only in the bodies of caterpillars and 
the nests of other insects, that these provident 
cuckoo-flies contrive to deposit their eggs; for 
many of them are so minute as to find in the 
eggs themselves of larger insects, a sufficient 
magazine of food for their progeny ; and accord- 
ingly, piercing the shell, they thrust their own 
little eggs within that of the larger one, and the 
latter becomes the food of the young intruder. a. 
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A WONDERFUL POND. 


In the city of Jerusalem, there was a wondeful 
pond. It was situated near the place where the 
sheep were taken into the city, to be sacrificed 
in the temple. The wonderful thing about this 
pond was, that an angel went down into the 
pond, at a certain season, and stirred or agitated 
the water; and then if a sick person stepped into 
the water, he was cured of his disease. But it was 
only the first one that stepped in, that was cur- 
ed. In consequence of this, the sick people, and 
the lame and the blind, flocked to the place, and 
lay round about it, ready to step in and be cur- 
ed, when the angel troubled the water. And 
there were five porches or covered places built, 
for these people to sit under. 

At certain seasons of the year, the Jews were 
required by the law of Moses to go up to Jeru- 
salem, to attend their religious feasts. The pi- 
ous people at these seasons, were found flocking 
in crowds to Jerusalem. Jesus always attended 
these feasts. From Galilee, he now went up 
to Jerusalem, to attend one of them. Pass- 
ing by the wonderful pond which we have de- 
scribed, he saw a man lying there, who had been 
sick thirty-eight years. He was sorry for him, 
and asked him if he wouldn’t like to be made 
well. But, the man told him that he had no one 
to put him into the water, when it was troubled 
by the angel. And, while he was coming, he 
said, some others would step in before him, so 
that he could never get into the water first. 
Jesus told him to rise up, and take up the bed 
or couch on which he was lying, and walk. 
And he was immediately cured, and took up that 
on which he was lying, and walked. 

It was the Sabbath day, when this was done, 
and the Jews held that it was not right to carry 
any thing on the Sabbath. So, when they saw 
him, they told him it was the Sabbath, and that 
it was not lawful for him to carry his bed. But 
the man said the person that had cured him 
of his disease told him to carry it; for he 
thought that One who could do such a wonder- 
ful thing as that, must know what was right. 
But they were not svtisfied with that. So they 
asked him who it was. But he did not know. A 
little while after, Jesus saw him in the temple, 
and told him not to sin any more, lest something 
worse should come upon him. And when he 
saw that it was Jesus, who had cured him, he 
went and told the Jews. 

Then the Jews persecnted Jesus, and tried to 
kill him. They hated him, and wanted to find 
something against him. So they accused him of 
breaking the Sabbath, because he had cured this 
poor sick man, and told him to carry his bed, on 
the Sabbath day. But he answered them and 
said, “ My Father worketh, hitherto, and I work.” 
God works continually, every day in the week, 
by his holy Providence. He makes the sun to 
rise, the stars to roll, the winds to blow, the rain 
to descend, every day of the week. Every day 
he works in keeping his creatures alive, and pro- 
viding for them. Jesus, being the Son of God, 
claimed the right of doing the same. 

But the Jews were the more enraged at this; 
for he had not only, as they thought, broken the 
Sabbath, but had said that God was his Father, 
and claimed the right to do whatever God his 
Father did, so making himself equal with God. 
It was not true, however, that he had broken the 
Sabbath. He had only performed a work of 
mercy to this poor man, in curing him of his 
sickness, which was a work suitable for the Sab- 
bath day. But it was true that he had claimed 
to be equal with God, as he truly is, Much 
more he said to the Jews, all going to show that 
he was truly God, and equal with the Father. 

On another Sabbath, the people were walking 
through the fields of grain, and Jesus and his 
disciples were with them. It is probable they 
were returning from the temple; for the Jews eat 


| for youselves.” 

















nothing on the Sabbath till after meeting, and | looking out for wives, would be—never select a 


the disciples were hungry. As they passed 
along, the disciples picked the heads of wheat 
and rubbed out the kernels with their hands and 
ate them. But the Pharisees found fault with 
them, because they said they were doing, what 
it was not lawful todo on the Sabbath day. But 
Jesus said he was Lord of the Sabbath day ; and 
he justified the disciples. It was right to eat on 
the Sabbath; and they might do what was nec- 
essary to prepare their food. The Pharisees 
were wicked at heart, but very zealous for out- 
ward things. But in this case they wanted to 
find something against Jesus, because they 
hated him. N. 
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THE LORD'S PRAYER. 

On one occasion, travelling in the Barbary 
States with a companion who possessed some 
knowledge of medicine, we had arrived at a door 
near which we were about to pitch our tents, 
when a crowd of Arabs surrounded us, cursing 
and swearing at the “rebellers against God.” 
My friend, who spoke a little Arabic, turning 
round to an elderly person, whose garb bespoke 
him a priest, said, * Who taught you that we are 
disbelievers? Hear my daily prayer, and judge 
He then repeated the Lord’s 
Prayer. All stood amazed and silent, till the 
priest exclaimed, “ May God curse me, if ever [ 
curse again those who hold such belief! nay, 
more, that prayer shall be my prayer till my hour 
be come. I pray thee, O Nazarene, repeat the 
prayer, that it may be remembered and written 
among us in letters of gold.”"—Mr. Hay’s West- 
ern Barbary. 





ROBERT RAIKES. 

It has generally been supposed that Robert 
Raikes, the founder of Sabbath Schools, was a 
converted man when he started his simple but 
wondertul means of grace; but an E:nghish cler- 
gyman stated, at an anniversary in Boston, that 
he was convicted of the neeu of salvation by 
hearing one of the little girls, in the Sabbath 
Schoo! he formed, read the fitty-third chapter of 
Isaiah. What a peculiar coincidence, or rather 
divine Providence! Little did Mr. Raikes imag- 
ine, when collecting together the poor, ragged, 
and ignorant children, trom the streets, that he 
was establishing an instrumentality by which he 
should be saved himself. Children, turn to that 
chapter and read it.—S, S. Messenger, 


THE DUTY OF LOVE. 


Jane had spoken rather harshly and peevishly 
to one of her brothers, with whom she had some 
little difference. She said nothing, but appear- 
ed thoughtful. At night, she called this brother 
to her bedside, kissed him affectionately, and 
said, “I wish to dwell in love with you, and with 
F and all, for I know we shall never go to 
heaven if we do not.” And when she bade her 
mother good night, she said, “ Oh mother, do tell 
L. and £. that we must love one another, and 
never quarrel, or be unkind any more.” 
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ANECDOTE OF A DOG. 

A curious instance of the intelligence of a 
dog is related. ‘I'he animal belonged to a cele- 
brated chemist, who tried upon it the ettect of a 
ceytain poison,and upon the next day adminis- 
tered a counter-poison, which had the ettect of 
preserving the poor creature’s life. The next 
day another dose was offered him; but merci! 
said he, he would not touch it. Different sorts 
of poisonous drugs were presented to him, but 





he res ly retused all. Bread was offered, 
but he d not touch it; meat, but he turned 
from it; Water, but he would not drink, To re- 


assure him, his master offered him bread and 
meat of which he himself ate in the dog’s pres- 
ence ; and of that the sagacious animal hesitated 
not to partake. He was taken to a fountain, but 
he would drink no where but trom the spot where 
the water gushed free and fresh. ‘This contin- 
ued for several days until the master, touched 
by the extraordinary intelligence of the poor 
creature, resolved to make no more attempts 
upon him with his poison. The dog is new very 
gay and happy, but will eat of nothing that he 
does not first see his master touch, nor will he 
drink except from the purest spot of the foun- 
tain.—Edinburgh Weekly Register. 


EARLY RISING, 

The editor of the Portland Express, in discours- 
ing upon early rising, speaks thus:—* Up with 
you! Don’t sleep away this beautiful morning. 
Mary, Ellen, Abby, Sarah, Olive, Caroline, 
Eliza, Jane, Hannah, and all the rest of you lazy 
girls, arouse—wake up—rise and see the sun 
shine, and brush away the dew from the beauti- 
ful grass. You not ouly lose the best portion of 
the day, while you linger in bed, but you de- 
press your spirits, and contract sluggish habits. 
What if you are sleepy? Jump out of bed—fly 
round—stir about—and in a few moments you 
will be bright as larks. We wouldn't give a 
straw for girls that won’t get up early in the 
morning. What are they good for? Lazy, 
dumpish creatures—they are not fit for wives or 
companions.. Our advice to young men who are 











female who dozes awav the precious mornings) 
hours. They may be a help-eat, but will neve 
prove a help-meet.” 
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GOOD BOOKS. e 
If you wish to keep out of your family pert 


cious books, take care to bring in an abundant j 
supply of good books. 





Poetry. 








Tears upon Harry’s rosy cheekhy” 
And tears that will not let him spee 
They gather and they flow so fast!— 
And angry too! What can have cast 
So black a cloud upon your joy ?— 

Nay, surely not,that broken toy ? 

A trifling loss, repair’d to-morrow, 

‘That were not worthy so much sorrow: 
Sure, too, this garden, bright and gay, 
Hath fairer objects for your play. 

Still fretful ?—If such light distress 

Can draw forth so much peevishness, 
What, in more grave attlictions, can 

We hope from you when you’re a man? 
There—bend and gather me a root 

Of that sweet herb beneath your foot— 
Thyme, that the bee delights to suck ; 
And now those feathery branches pluck 
From off the southernwood that grows 
So green beside your favorite rose ; 

Yes, Harry, they are very sweet ; 

But crush those plants beneath your feet, 
And you will find their fragrance more 
Delicious far than ’twas betore. 

And so, my child, when sorrows come— 
As come they must in happiest home, 
Crushing the young rejoicing heart, 
Bidding its joyful smiles depart,— 

If meek we bend beneath the rod, 

And give the wounded heart to God, 

It will to him waft up a flavor 

Like yon crushed herb’s sweet-smelling savour. 
Affliction’s tears are, in his eyes, 

A far more grateful sacrifice 

Than all the careless prayers they give 

Who in life’s sunshine prosperous live. 

And when our hearts are nigh to break, 

If Jesus’ hallowed prayer we make, 

“Thy will be done,” the words should rise 
Like sweetest perfume to the skies, 

For God doth love the patient mind; 

And ae from a soul resign’d 
Breathe at His throne, from earth’s dark bow 
Sweet as the scent of bruised flow’rs, 
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S. 8S. Messenger. 
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THE BEE AND THE CHILD. 

Come here, little bee, 
There are fresh flowers by me ; 
Come, and just let me see 
How your honey is made! 
“ No, I can’t, for I fear 
That for coming too near, 
I should pay very dear ; 
I can’t—I’m afraid !” 
Do not feel such alarm! 
Not a leg, nor an arm, 
Nor a wing will I harm; 

Yon may here sip your fill. 
“Pretty friend, then I’ll come 
Close beside you, and hum; 
And you shall have some 

Of the sweets I distil.” 


Then, my trust shall be free, 
Just as yours is in me; 
And be sure, little bee, 
That you don’t use your sting! 
“Oh! no! no!—since I flew + 
From the cell where I grew, 
None has known me to do, 
So ungrateful a thing !” 


Then why thus supplied 
With a sting but to hide, 
And to keep it untried, 

Out of sight, little bee ? 
“He who gave gave me my sting, 
And my swift gauzy wing, 
Bids me not harm a thing 

That would not injure me !” 

[Child's Gew. 


MY LITTLE BROTHER. 
Little brother, darling boy, 
You are very dear to me! 
I am happy—tull of joy, ‘ 
When your smiling face I see. # 





« 








How I wish that you could»speak,.. 
And could ade the words I sa 
Pretty stories I would seek : 
To amuse you every day" 
All about the honey-bees, 
Flying past us in the sun; 
Birds that sing among the trees, 
Lambs that in the meadows run. 


I'll be very kind to you; 
Never slap or make you cry, 
As some naughty children do, 
Quite forgetting God is nigh. 
Shake your rattle—here it is— 
Listen to its merry noise ; 
And when you are tired of this, 
I will bring you other toys. 
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